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For “ The Friend.” 
Visit to the Memomonies. 


(Continued from page 186.) 


At the council, held on the 21st of Sixth 
month, by the Sub-Indian Agent, with the 
Menomonies, the latter declined returning to 
Green Bay to apportion the $30,000 for the 
traders, ‘They objected to the expense it would 
causé them, as the agent said he had no means 
of providing for them. 

It is always to the interest of certain parties 
that the disbursement of Government money 

Id take place in their vicinity, It brings 
: 16, hetps tratle, aod ufo shucucd for 


. replenishing the pocket, in several ways. 


When the objection made by the chiefs, be- 
came known at the town of Green Bay, a con- 
tribution of money and other things was set 
on foot, for their benefit, should they consent 
tocome. The expedient answered the desired 
end, and the chiefs agreed to revisit the town, 


F. J. Bondeuil, the Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary, stationed at the Lake, also came to 
the Fort. He was a small, intelligent-looking 
man, of winning manners. He reported La- 
motte, and some others, to be in town, and that 
Slent tocome oreqy “ththe erunken 
e 

A number of persons called at the Fort, on 
this day and previously, during the absence of 
the Commissioner, to talk about Indian affairs 
and the approaching payment. Some of them 
were well informed men, of very respectable 
standing. One, particularly, who appeared to 
have much feeling for the Menomonies, and to 
be intimately acquainted with their affairs, told 
the Friend, that he was present at the Lake, 
when the treaty was formed, under which this 
payment was to take place. He said it was 
forced upon the chiefs ; that it was represented 
to them, that by a previous treaty made with 
Gov. Dodge, in 1886, they had agreed to cede 
their lands in Wisconsin, to the Government, 
whenever the Government should require it; 
that the time had now come, and a price was 
offered them, which they might now secure, by 
complying with their agreement ; but if they 
should be obstinate wie refuse, Government 
would insist upon its literal fulfilment, and take 
the land, without paying for it. This story was, 


relatives and friends of mixed blood,” &c. &c. 
Under this article eighty thousand dollars were 
distributed among about forty individuals, one 
of whom received about fifteen thousand dol- 


lars, and another, ten thousand dollags. No ~ 


wonders when peonle came fn, receive 
from the present Commissioner, thelr hy and 


seventy-five dollars a-piece, theysshould have 
flounced a little. 

It is difficult for one who has not been per- 
sonally cognizant of such transactions, after 
the lapse of a few years, to get a very clear 
account of them. It would require a leisurely 
investigation, confronting of witnesses and sift. 
ing of testimony, to unravel the intri¢até diplo- 
macy of our Indian Department. Public 
records do not afford full particulars, for obvi- 
ous reasons; and they are not, as might be 
expected, in*all respects, consistent with pri- 
vate testimony. Yet some part of the truth 
may be elicited from them. 

Although the treaty of 1836, made by Gov. 


Dodge, and referred to above, contains no ~ 


stipulation on behalf of the Indians to cede 

their lands, whenever required by the Govern- 

ment, a treaty made i debi H. Eaton and 8. 

C. Stambaugh, in 1831, does contain séme- 

thing pf the sort. The instrument executed 

on the latter occasion, opens by giving a rough 
la ndsmee i 


siRstantia! een coed bee ee gutlina of the Megomonin 


als ; both, persons entitled to credit, as well as 
the first, and who, like him, were present at 
the treaty of 1848, Upon referring to the 
treaty of 1836, as published in the 7th volume 
of Statutes at Large, no such stipulation is to 
be found, It was a treaty for the purchase of 
specific tracts, whose metes and bounds are 


The Indian agent was anxiously expecting | duly set forth, and not a word is said about 


the $30,000, and accounts came, which induc- 
‘ed him to suppose the money was at hand. 
To lose no time, he notified the chiefs, and as 
the Fort had proved so pleasant a retreat, ob- 
tained the consent of Captain Shaler to have 
them there. Thus, on the 5th of Seventh 
month, the Friend at the Fort had, he might 
truly say, the unhappiness of again seemg 


some of his Menomonie acquaintances, of 


whom, he supposed, a final leave had been 
taken. More agreeable impressions would 
have been left on his mind, had that leave been 
final, indeed. 

On the evening of the 5th, Oshkosh, Oshke- 
henannew, Big Man, and some others, were 
introduced to their former lodgings ; but how 
fallen from their former estate! It was no 
longer possible to feel respect for men, who 
had degraded themselves to the level of brutes. 
The Sachem could not stand: in attempting to 
step from the porch to the ground, he fell on 
all fours, and with difficulty, scrambled into 
his quarters. This was a sad sequel to the 
former good experience. 


future purchases or cessions. The Indians, 
as one would expect, are represented to have 
replied, that they knew of no such agreement. 
The treaty, it is related, was then read, witha 
clause, such as it had been asserted to contain. 
The Indians then said, it must be an inter- 
polation—it had never been sanctioned by 
them. 

One of the persons who gave this account 
to the Friend, declared that he was present at 
the reading of that treaty, on the occasion of 
its being signed, and no such clause was then 
read, though he was now under the impression it 
was there, but suppressed in the translation. 
The interpreter who acted upon the occasion, 
he said, received ten thousand dollars. This 
seemed almost incredible ; yet, on referring to 
the Statutes, it is found to be even so; and 
more, that thirty-five thousand dollars addi- 
tional were paid to different members of his 
family, eight in number, under the 2nd article 
of the treaty, which runs on this wise :—** And 
whereas the said Indians are desirous of mak- 
ing some provision and allowance for their 


at that time, ro 22} millions of acrés; as pear 
as one can judge by reference to the most re- 
cent map of that region»which has been pub- 
lished—that compiled by Drake and issued by 
Cowperthwaite & Co., at the close of 1849. 
The instrument conveys all the Menomonie 
lands east of Winnebago lake, Fox #*er, and 
Green Bay, estimated at 2} millions aden, 
to the United States; leaving 10 millions in 
the occupancy of the Indians, of which 300,- 
000 are described as a permanent “ Reserva- 
tion, made to the Menomonie Indians for the 
purpose of weaning them from their wandering 
habits, by attaching them to comfortable homes, 
[and on which] the President of the United 
States, as a mark of affection for his children 
of the Menomonie tribe, will cause to be em- 
ployed five farmers of established character 
for capacity, industry and moral habits, for 
ten successive years, whose duty it shall be to 
assist the Menomonie Indians in the cultivation 
of their farms, and to instruct their children in 
the business and occupation of farming. Also, 
five females shall be employed, of like good 
character, for the purpose of teaching young 
Menomonie women, in the business of useful 
housewifery, during a period of ten years.” 
Houses were to be built, schools to be 
taught, a grist-mill and smith shops to be kept 
in operation, ‘household articles, horses, 
cows, hogs and sheep, farming utensils, and 
other articles of husbandry necessary to their 
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them by the Government. 

The term Reservation, applied to this tract, 
was of serious import : it anticipated the appro- | Convinced, at the treaty of 1848, that Govern- 
priation, by our affectionate Government, of | ment was bent upon having their lands, by hook 


all the other lands then held by the Menomo- 
nies—the ancient heritage of their fathers. 
The Government evidently affected the land, 
as much, if not a little more, than it did the 
Indians, as the sequel will clearly show. Near 
the close of this important document, as though 
it were a matter of no great consequence, the 
following clause was introduced :— 

“ The boundary, as stated and defined in 
this agreement, of the Menomonie country, 
with the exception of the cessions herejnbefore 
Wade {6 the United States, the Menomonies 
claim as thair country ; that part of it adjoin- 


ing the farming country, on the west side of 


Fox river, will remain to them as heretofore, 
for a hunting ground, until the President of the 
United States, shall deem it expedient to extin- 
guish their title, In that case, the Menomonie 
tribe promise to surrender it immediately, upon 

eing notified of the desire of Government to 
possess it. The additional annuity then to be 
paid to the Menomonie tribe, to be fixed by the 
President of the United States.” 

This clause, it may be remarked, still lefi 
for these poor creatures, the reserved 300,000 
acres and all east of the Fox river ; and there- 
fore, this treaty would not sustain the alleged 
assertion of the commissioner of 1848, that 
they had agreed to part with all their lands, 
when required to do so. 

But, by the treaty of 1836, the United 
States took another slice from the eastern and 
north-eastern part of the Menomonie country, 
viz., 4 milligng of acres, including the perma- 


_nent Reservation, guprantied to them,, only 
h 


five years before. e effect of this, though 
probably not understood by the Indians, (by 
giving a free interpretation to the words, “ on 
the west side of Fox river,”) was, to leave 
them no hold, in the opinion of the commis- 
sioner of.the United States, upon any land, 
except. ~ The pleasure of the Government ; for 
the ory part not included in the above recited 
clause of the treaty of 1831, was now gone. 
What must those Indians think of the affection 
of the President and his ideas of perpetuity. 
But, as the northern extremity of Fox river 
lies in about 443°, while the Menomonie coun- 
try ran up to 46°, it will be perceived, that it 
required considerable latitude of construction 
to arrive at the commissioner’s conclusion. 
Perhaps, he thought, that interpreting the 
words west side to mean west of the meridian 
of Fox river, while it was taking no more lib- 
erty than was usual in Indian transactions, 
would give his master some millions of acres, 
which, otherwise, he must be at the trouble of 
going through additional forms, to bring with- 
in his grasp. But even admitting the meri- 
dian of Fox river to have been intended, there 
is a considerable tract, west of that and north 
of the mouth of the river, which had been 
already taken, under the treaty of 1836, and 
therefore twice paid for—an incredible blunder. 
In short, as was said before, it is no easy mat- 
ter to get a clear understanding of such doings, 
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and may be, it was not intended they should 
be understood by everybody. 
One thing is certain ; the poor Indians were 


or by crook, and having no means of putting 
by so powerful a customer, they must receive, 
with humility, whatever price he might choose 
to pay. What that price was cannot be told 
with precision from the only data accessible to 
the writer; but by an approximation, which 
cannot be far from the truth, it would appear, 
that for the 12} millions of acres, taken by the 
United States from the Menomonies, according 
to the terms of the several treaties, about 
$1,184,500 were to be paid, or about 9} dents 
per acre. As, however, this sum was not to 
be paid at once, but much of it, in annual in- 
stalments, extending through a series of years, 
the Government is a gainer, in interest, of not 
less than 2} cents per acre. So that the ac- 
tual price, if paid according to treaty, would be 
about seven cents per acre, for some of the 
most desirable land in the United States. How 
desirable, may be inferred from the fact, 
that in one neighbourhood alone, as a late 
paper, published in that region, exultingly in- 
forms the public, no less than 500 families of 
emigrants have settled during the past year, 
within a circuit of ten miles. ‘They who have 
seen the beautiful rolling prairies of Wisconsin 
—wood-land and meadow intermixed—will not 
marvel at this. The healihfulness of the cli- 
mate, the excellence of the soil, the green 
slopes—shaded here and there by natural 
groves—the dancing streams and crystal lakes, 
render it a far more attractive region, than the 
low, unvaried and feverish tracts of country 
which lie more eastward, How must the poor 
Indian lament his expulsion from genes so ce, 
lightfal in themselves, and so endeared to him 
by many fond ties and pleasant recollections ! 

The estimate of the quantity of Menomonie 
land taken by Government, was made by mea- 
surement upon the map already referred to. 
The amount exceeds the sum of the several 
tracts as stated in the treaties of 1831 and 
1836 and the commissioner’s report of 1848. 
Acres are not mentioned in the treaty of 1848 ; 
it is for all the land. According to these data, 
the Menomonie land was ten millions of acres, 
and of course, the price paid, about 114 cents 
per acre, not deducting interest saved by the 
Government, and 94 cents, with that abatement. 
Make the calculation which way you will, it 
is evident the Indians were not overpaid. 

Bondeuil remarked, that the reluctance of 
the Menomonies to remove, arose from various 
causes, some real, some imaginary. ‘They 
have lived here from time immemorial and are 
attached to the country. They find here, in 
abundance, the food they prefer—fish, venison, 
and wild rice. They do not like to go farther 
north, to a more severe climate, where the 
means of subsistence are less and the winters 
longer, and they are afraid of the Sioux, who 
ure to bound them on the west. 

He thought the Indians were mistaken in 
believing they had seen the country intended 
for them, and had too bad an opinion of it. He 
expects to go with them, and according to his 
information, it is well watered with running 





streams and lakes, supplied, no doubt, with 
fish ; along the margins of the water courses 
there are woods, and probably, game ; and the 
|soil is good. 

J. P. Bardwell, a missionary to the Chippe- 
was, on the upper waters of the Mississippi, 
has lately been in Philadelphia. He is person- 
ally acquainted with the country set apart for 
the Menomonies and does not give so good an 
account of it as Bondeuil’s informant. It is 
more than well watered. Too much of it is 
under water. Fish is plenty, at certain sea- 
sons ; game, always scarce ; wild rice, pretty 
abundant. On sandy spots, with a good ex- 
posure, the short Canada corn will ripen. The 
Chippewas are in a gimilar country, but as far 
north as 48°. They suffer often for want of 
food, and Bardwell says, some die, every year, 
of starvation. He has often seen children of 
ten to twelve years old, so weak for want of 
food, as to be unable to stand. They resort 
to many expedients in order to prolong life 
through these periods of famine ; such as boil- 
ing the bark of trees, and drinking the water, 
boiling deer skins and old moccasins, and eat- 
ing them. They beg from the missionaries, 
the water in which fish or any other article of 
food has been cooked, and drink it, for the sake 
of the little nourishment it contains, To such 
sufferings as these, the poor Menomonies are 
to be exposed. They will not, to be sure, be 
so remote from white settlements, if that will 
be any advantage ; but against that benefit, if 
it be one, they may set the proximity of the 
Sioux. It is a cruel thing to place them along- 
side of that people, whose character is well 
known to the Government. Of this, we have 
the evidence in the published Reports of the 
Indian Department, the chief officer of which, 
in the year 1348, was William’ Mediil, the 
very person who made the treaty of that year, 
by which the Menomonies were consigned to 
the tender mercies of that savage race. In 
his report, that same year, to the Secretary of 
War, he proves himself to have been perfectly 
familiar with the reputation of the Sioux. He 
says, they are * wild and untamable, and scat- 
tered over an immense extent of territory,” 
“no effort could concentrate them;” and, 
speaking of the Pawnees—a much more vigo- 
rous and warlike people than the Menomonies 
—he says: ‘* They must eventually be driven 
west or exterminated by the Sioux—no reason- 
able amount of military force could prevent 
their being killed off in detail.” 

The fears of the Menomonies, it would ap- 
pear, are far from being imaginary. Starva- 
tion on one hand and violence on the other, 
may terminate the period of their sufferings. 

The country which they now inhabit, is pe- 
culiarly blessed. It is wonderful to find in so 
high a latitude, such a profusion of the gifts of 
Nature. The waters abound in fish of the 
finest kinds—the white fish and trout, and the 
sturgeon, on which the Indians feast, are plen- 
tiful, and beside these, there are bass, pike and 
perch, and many other kinds. The streams 
and borders of the lakes are verdant with the 
wild rice (Zizania aquatica) which affords, in 
itself, an agreeable and nutritious article of 
diet, and is the means of attracting immense 
numbers of water fowl—geese and ducks, par- 
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ticularly. of the latter, the. inhabitants tell | 
you, they have the canvass-back, and three 
others that are better. Then there are quails, 
rails, grouse and pheasants, and plenty of deer, 
bears, and hares as lurge as our English 
rabbits. 

The word Menomonie signifies wild rice, 
and is given to this Nation because it is so 
important an article of their subsistence, 

But a portion of the Menomonies have a 
better dependence. When Government set 
apart a tract for the ostensible purpose of in- 


structing them in agriculture, a number of 
them embraced the opportunity thus offered of 


acquiring that art. ‘They were the Roman 
Catholic converts, and according to reports 
made to the Indian Department, are 500 in 
number. These reports, which the Friends 
did not see till after their return home, give a 
favourable view of the progress made by the 
Christian Band; much more so than any ac- 
counts given to the Friends, while at Green 
Bay. But, making all allowance for the par- 
liality of their missionary friends, there would 
appear to be good ground for the belief, that a 
remnant of this people might be brought with- 
in the pale of civilization. They were making 
hopeful progress and had come experimentally 
to know something of that better state to which 
they might fully attain by patient perseverance 
in well doing. This gratifying improvement 
had taken place under considerable disadvan- 
tages, the chief of which was the unsuitable- 
ness of the Reservation, “* which was along 
the border of the lake Powawhaykonnay, low, 
wet, but destitute of running water, and very 
unhealthy.” 


“The Menomonies,” says the report of the 
Sub-Indian Agent for 1848, “are just begin- 
ming to change slowly, but surely, from the 
savage to the civilized staté. Until within 
the last few years, but very few of them made 
any attempts to draw their sustenance from 
the soil. Now 104 families derive their sup- 
port mainly from agriculture. Of these, 57 
live in good substantial log houses of their own 
construction. They have under cultivation 
200 acres of land, well cleared and fenced. 
They are reported to have raised, the past 


season, 6000 bushels of corn, 500 bushels of 


potatoes, 125 bushels of oats; collected 1000 
bushels of rice and made 30,000 Ibs. of sugar. 
When it is considered, that this infant settle- 
ment, was commenced five years ago, by wild 
Indians, with no resources but their hands, and 
but slight aid from the Government, it may be 
adduced as evidence of a fixed purpose, on 
their part, to make full proof of the advantages 
of farming over the chase for support. 

“ Their example is having its influence on 
other portions of the tribe. ‘The last season, 
Oshkehenannew joined the farming band. He 
is regarded as an important accession from the 
pagan ranks. Besides this brother of the Head 
Chief, a very influential chief has also lately 
joined the farming band.” 


Two schools are reported to be in prosper- 


ous condition, in which 48 children—24 of 


each sex—are instructed in English. The 
pupils attend pretty regularly, though some 
live at a considerable distance from the school- 





| menses’: : the settlement being eonttered along| which s so little j is basen: ond — collected all 
the lake shore for eight miles. 


the facts calculated to throw light on geology, 


How cruel, after exciting the desire for im- | mineralogy, botany, and other branches of 


provement, and imparting a foretaste of the | science, 


But what is more practically impor- 


superior comfort and happiness of a settled | tant than all, is, that he has brought with him 
life, just when they had fairly engaged in the | numerous specimens of a plant, the root of 
mighty effort to discard deeply-rooted and | | which, reduced to a powder, is a cure for hy- 


time-honoured usages, and assume habits of | | drophobia, both in men and animals, 


Of its 


living heretofore strange and odious, thus to| virtues R. d’Hericourt had practical proof; four 
obscure the light that was dawning upon them, | dogs and a man having been bitten by a mad 


and plunge this people again into ‘the darkness 
of barbarism! 


| 


dog, were, by application of the remedy, cured 
of the hydrophobia which ensued ; whilst a 


But, says the Government of the United fifth dog (bitten at the same time by the same 
States, the object of removing is not to destroy, | animal) to which the rémedy was not applied, 


but to save. 


Witness the report of the Gov. | perished i in all the agony of that horrible dis- 


ernment agent, in anticipation of the treaty of |ease. 


1848: 


The virtue of the plant, and the manner of 


‘Should the United States hold a treaty) preparing it for wse, were explained to the 


with the Menomonies for their country, and 
should they retain a part of it, they would pro- 
bably in a few years be surrounded by our 
advancing settlements, which would place them, 
with their present love of ardent spirits, in a 
most degraded state. The humane policy of 
the Government in removing Indians from the 
east of the Mississippi, has been the means of 
saving the lives of thousands. 

‘Should the Menomonie Indians be unwill- 
ing to remove south of the Missouri river, a 
purchase of a country of sufficient extent could 
no doubt be made from the Sioux. The ut- 
most harmony and good feeling have hereto. 


fore existed between the Sioux and Menomo- 


nie Indians.” 

An additional inducement to the accomplish- 
ment of his philanthropic project is presented 
by the agent: 

“The northern part of the territory,” he 
says, “is setiling rapidly in the direction of the 
Fox river, and a part of the Menomonie coun- | 
try is much wanted now for settlement.” 

Ah, the cloven foot ! . 


(To be continued.) 


—=>—— 


Important Discoveries in Abyssinia.—Ro- 
cher d’Hericourt, who has lately returned from 
a voyage in Abyssinia, has brought with him 
abouta score of MSS. in the Ethiopian language, 
all of vast antiquity and great literary value. 
They are folio in form, bound in red leather, 
with the Greek cross and strange ornaments 
on the covers. In some of them the writing 
runs right across the page; in others it is in 
columns ; in nearly all it is firm and bold in 
character. Some of the MSS. are on history, 
religion, and science; one is a complete and 
very curious treatise on the mysteries of east- 
ern astrology ; and one which appears to have 
been written at the beginning of the eleventh 
centucy, contains a copy of the Bible, which 
differs, in some respects, from the ordinary 
version. To obtain these treasures, R. d’He- 
ricourt passed a long time in Abyssinia,—had 
to employ daring, cunning, persuasion, and 
force, to go through many “hardships and per- 
secutions. He has, besides, obtained a mass 
of curious information on the religion (which 
it seems is half Jewish, half Christian,) the 
manners, and the government of the singular 
people who inhabit Abyssinia ; has ascertained 
all that could be learned of their country, of 


traveller by a potentate of the country, who 
assured him that it was there generally used, 
and never failed. The specimens brought 
over by R. d’Hericourt have been submitted 
to the Academie des Sciencies, and the com- 
mittee of that learned body has been appointed 
to test their efficacy. If, as it is confidently 
hoped, they have not lost their virtue in this 
European clime, the world will soon be put in 
possession of the means of curing one of the 
most frightful diseases to which flesh is heir, 
and Rocher d’Hericourt will have the glory of 
having conferred an inestimable blessing oa 

mankind.— Paris Correspondent of the Lite- 
rary Gazette. 


—— 


Gas in England.—There are now in the 
British isles 775 establishments for the manu- 
facture of gas, with a capital of £10,500,000, 
employing 20,000 men, and producing nine 
| billions of cubic feet of gas annually, to make 
which 1,125,000 tons of coal are consumed. 


—_— 


Supposed Discovery in Rankin County, 
Mississippi.—We learn from a late number 
of the Brandon Republican, that President 
Thornton and a party of friends have recently 
made a visit to what they denominate the 
“Platform.” It 3 situated on the plantation 
of Morrison, and, whether it is regarded 
as a work of Nature or Art, it is calculated to 
excite considerable interest throughout the 
State. T. inclines to the latter belief, and 
says: “It is a work of art of great antiquity, 
of curious workmanship, finished in the finest 
style, and more durable than could possibly be 
conceived by any observer. From the reser- 
voir or well in the bottom of the creek there is 
a paved way, beautifully dressed, leading in a 
regular curve to the Platform. It consists of 
stone, beautifully dressed on top and jointed at 
all the sides, about five inches in thickness, of 
various figures, on a bed of cement about three 
inches in thickness, laid on beautifully white 
sand. Its sizeis at least 120 feet square, and 
it is level almost to the variation of an inch. 
There was no perceptible change in the level 
of this floor, but an increased beauty, arising 
from the fact that it had not been exposed. [ 
have no doubt but that every stone, at least 
every square, is historical, and that, if we were 
sufficiently versed in the modes of ancient re- 
cord, we might read the acts of a nation that 
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has long since become extinct. A few years in the Revolutionary war, for which he had|by some. Our worthy Friend John Parrish 


since, Layard saw in the hand of a Be- 
douin Arab some old pottery ; he ascertained 
the place from whence he procured it, dug 
down, and found the city of Nineveh, that had 
been lost for thousands of years, and now, in 
1849, is removing to the capital of the British 
Empire its ancient monuments. Who can tell 
what this Platform may lead to!”—Late 
Paper. 
——>——— 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 189.) 


About this time Sarah Harrison received 
many letters from her Friends in America, 


comforting her in her trials and weakness. A, 


short note from John Pemberton, bears date 
Fifth month 13th, 1793. 

** Beloved Friend,—I often think of thee, and 
desire thy support every way, that thou may be 
enabled to endure hardness as a good soldier 
in the Lamb’s warfare. Look not back, but 
press forward. Discouragements will attend, 
and many baptisms be experienced ; but this is 
the portion of all who go forth rightly. If 
faith and strength is afforded to discharge the 
commission, it is as much as can be expected. 
Sometimes the most good is done, when the 
poor traveller thinks he has made poorly out. 
Jt is a safety to be stripped after seasons of 
favour ; and as the Gospel spring is pure, we 
need to be often emptied and washed, that it 
may run pure. I ama poor, tried creature, 
but [| labour to possess my soul in patience ; 
and am thy affectionate friend, 

Joun Pemserton.” 

At the time of writing this letter, John Pem- 
berton was in a peculiarly tried condition of 
mind. He had returned from ‘his first visit to 
Europe under the persuasion that he had not 
fulfilled all that was required’ of -him: there. 
After travelling under the feeling of this for 
two years, in 1791, he opened a prospect be- 
fore his Friends of rewrning to thai field of 
labour. His Monthly and Quarterly Meeting, 
united therewith, but in the Yearly Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders, some doubt was express- 
ed whether the time for the return had fully 
come. John wus very willing to leave the 
matter with his Friends, and was in hopes that 
he might feel released from the heavy weight 
of exercise which had long burdened his mind 
on this subject. Such was not however the 
case, and he was now baptized into a belief 
that he must once more lay the matter before 
his Friends. This he did to his own Monthly 
Meeting in the following Twelfth month, and 
the Quarterly Meeting and Spring meeting of 
Ministers and Elders next following uniting 
therein, he was liberated to accomplish his 
prospect. But the Lord had better things in 
store for him,—and after he had suffered, 
travelled and ministered awhile in Germany, 
which was his field of labour in Europe, he 
was gathered home to his heavenly rest. 

The next letter we shall introduce was from 
Owen Biddle, of Philadelphia. Owen was 
born a member of the Society of Friends, but 
in violation of the peaceable principles of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, he had taken an active part 















been disowned. Under a renewed visitation of | has his real help and assistance much at heart. 
Divine love and mercy to his soul, he was| Richard Humphreys continues solid and stea- 
brought to see and repent of the sins of his|dy. Last First-day evening Peter Yarnall 
youth, and was enabled in sincerity to con-| was with us, and largely exercised in his gift. 
demn the warlike measures he had pursued, |I thought his testimony was accompanied with 
to the satisfaction of his Friends. On the| weight and instruction.” All the individuals 
30th of the Fifth month, 1783, he offered a| referred to in the above extract, were persons 
paper of acknowledgment of his transgressions |who had been led off from the Society of 
to the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia, which | Friends in the time of the Revolution, and they 
had disowned him ; and at the time it was read, | were at this time looking back with eagerness 
great solemnity and feeling was manifest. The| and desire to the fold from whence they had 
minute made by the clerk for the occasion ranj wilfully departed, James Rigby was recon- 
thus: “ A paper offered by Owen Biddle being} ciled to his Friends, and the meeting he be- 
read, a degree of solemnity prevailed, in which | longed to, issued a memorial concerning him, 
the sympathy and satisfaction of the meeting| Richard Humphreys died within a few years 
was evident.” comparatively, and was a valued elder at the 

In the ‘Twelfth month, 1782, John Pember-| time of his death. Of Peter Yarnall’s career 
ton in writing to Henry Drinker, thus speaks| of usefulness in the church, we have already 
of Owen Biddle. “It has been a cordial to| given large account. 


hear that some are turning their faces Zion-| Owen Biddle’s acknowledgment contained 
ward in our city. 1 think the turn of O. B. 





















































it may profitably, and many others. 
be enabled to stand firm, for trials will attend 


him, and he may be perhaps powerfully at- 
My dear 
Tell him 


tached by some of his connections. 
love to him, his wife and children. 
my concern is for his preservation in humility 
and watchful obedience ; thus will he find hard 
things made easy, bitter things sweetened, and 
light and strength increase.” In reply, Henry 
Drinker about the commencement of Sixth 
month, 1783, says: “A suitable season for 
acquainting Owen Biddle with thy brotherly 
care, and tender concern for him was embrac- 
ed. He was reached and tendered therewith. 


For a considerable time past he has appeared 


to be well and solidly settled into a weighty 


frame, where | have believed, as he continues 
to eye the hand that has been underneath for, 


bis help and recovery, he will grow, and is 
growing in the root and substance. Your last 
Monthly Meeting had before it an offering from 
him, drawn up in full terms, very expressive 
of his present humbled state, It was weightily 
considered, and received with unanimity.” “| 
know thou art much engaged at heart for the 
welfare and prosperity of mankind generally, 
and particularly for those who are not swal- 
lowed up in temporals, nor fettered and bound 
to transient and perishing things,—those 
whose faces are turned Zionwards, and who 
are pressing towards an inheritance in that 
city which hath foundations. Some there are 
that appear to have improved the late proba- 
lions to their solid benefit ; but, in the general, 
pride and vanity greatly abound. A living 
without God in the world is mournfully obvi- 
ous, and [| have been ready to say in my heart, 
surely this people will yet be visited. By late 
accounts from Moses Brown it would seem as 
if Timothy Davis was somewhat shaken, and 
a hope is entertained that he is drawing nearer 
towards Friends. One of his brothers has 
come forth acceptably in the ministry, and an- 
other who had gone off with him in the sepa- 
ration, has applied to Friends to be again re- 
ceived,—having seen his errors, and professing 
a willingness tocondemn them. James Rigby 


attended our meeting this day, a prospect of 
his being healed and re-united is not given up 


must touch poor Timothy Matlack, and | wish 
May he 














the following. 

“ Dear Friends,—It is with a humble sense 
of my unworthiness, that | have to acknow- 
ledge the goodness of the Supreme Being for 
his fatherly care towards me, through a dis. 
pensation of great trials and afflictions, and 
for having favoured me with a renewed visita- 
tion of his Divine Grace, whereby I have been 
made sensible of my past deviations. For 
which, my spirit has been bowed down before 
him with humble contrition. It is with sincere 
concern that I have to lament my deviation 
from the paths of righteousness, and my dis- 
regard to your brotherly advice, when you 
treated with me in Gospel love, and cautioned 
me against the snares of the adversary of our 
immortal happiness. [Had I received your 
advice] it might have pleased the Divine Being 
to have preserved me from many evils, which 
I was led into, by taking am active part in thé 
late war, and joining with the measures which 
led thereto. I became instrumental in some 
measure to a series of public calamities and 
private distresses, the unavoidable consequences 
of war, which through mercy I have been fa- 
voured to see, is contrary to the nature and 
precepts of the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. A conduct so unguarded, and 
contrary to the peaceable principles of Chris- 
tianity in which | was educated, has brought 
remorse and sorrow.” ‘To be restored again 
to membership with you, is the sincere and 
fervent desire of your friend, 

Owen Brppte.” 

Such was the heartfelt acknowledgment of 
this once zealous advocate of war. 

The reproof administered by Benjamin Lay* 
to a noted privateersman of his day, is admi- 
rably adapted, we might think, to awaken 
serious reflection in any person engaged in 
war. Captain M‘Pherson sailed from the De- 





* The substance of this anecdote once appeared in 


“ The Friend,” with the information that it took place 


between Lay and the noted Paul Jones. I knew this 
could not be so when I first read it, because Benja- 
min Lay was dead, some time before Paul Jones was 
of age, or ever had a ship of his own. I have since 
found the above account of it, in the well known hand- 
writing of a Friend deceased a number of years ago, 
who was living at the time when M‘Pherson was in 


the eyes of the lovers of war and conquests, the great 
hero of the Delaware. 
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laware with his ship, and during the French 
war which terminated in the conquest of Can- 
ada by the English, he was very successful in 
capturing French vessels, He had a seat on 
the banks of the Schuylkill, and there at times 
when his vessel was in port, he would carouse 
with his shipmates. On one occasion as he 
was riding out to have a frolic, perhaps in 
1757, he met Benjamin Lay walking in to the 
city. The person of Benjamin Lay was so 
peculiar, that it was almost impossible for any 
one who had once seen him, to forget him. This 
occasioned him to be known to almost every 
inhabitant of Philadelphia, among the rest to 
M‘Pherson. It is probable that the person and 
character of M‘Pherson were also known to 
Lay, or if not, that his sword by his side and 
dress, distinguished him as one whose trade 
was killing men, and robbing vessels. M‘Pher- 
son wishing to have some sport with the dimi- 
nutive and deformed philanthropist, addressed 
him with, “ Your servant Mr. Lay.” Instantly 
came the command in return, “ Get off thy 
horse, and clean my shoes!” As Lay said 
this, he pointed down to his high-heeled boots 
covered with dust. “| shall not do that,” re- 
plied the captain. ‘“ Well then, don’t call thy- 
self my servant, but speak the truth.” 

Not satisfied with failing in this effort at 
fun, the captain again addressed him, “ What 
is the way to heaven?” With appropriate 
quickness Lay answered, “ To do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with God.” M‘Pher- 
son was much startled at this reply, and con- 
fessed that he felt that if these were the cha- 
racteristics of those who were in the road to 
heaven, then he was in the road to hell. He 
however was not so convinced as to resign his 
occupation, which springing from injustice, 
was carried on in cruelty, and fostered pride, and* 
which tended more to encourage communion 
with the evil one, than a holy walking with 
God. 

(To be continued.) 
From the London Magazine. 
THE HISTORY OF LIFE, 
I saw an infant in its mother’s arms, 
And left it sleeping : 


Years passed—I saw a girl, with woman's charms, 
In sorrow weeping. 


Years passed—I saw a mother with a child, 
And o’er it languish : 
Years brought me back: yet through her tears she 
smil’d 
In deeper anguish. 


I left her—years had vanished ; I returned, 
And stood before her: 

A lamp beside the childless widow burned— 
Grief's mantle o’er her! 


In tears I found her whom I left in tears, 
On God relying: 

And I returned again, in after years, 
And found her dying. 


An infant first, and then a maiden fair— 
A wife—a mother— 

And then a childless widow in despair— 
Thus met a brother! 


And thus we met on earth, and thus we part 
To meet—oh! never 

Till death beholds the spirit leave the heart, 
To live forever ! 










Selected. 
TEMPTATION AND RESISTANCE, 
When Pleasure says, “Come to my bowers, 
And taste of the bliss I bestow ; 
Where merrily pass the bright hours, 
And enjoyment is sure,”—answer No! 
And tell her thou seekst for the pleasure 
That is pure and remains unalloyed ; 
That thy heart is above, with thy treasure, 
Where thy bliss can be never destroyed. 


When the world holds up honours before thee, 
Which dazzle and lure thee to stray ; 

And tells thee she’!l scatter them o’er thee, 
Believe not—she lures to betray. 

And tell her, that vain is her art, 
‘That the honour thou asks is above; 

That there are thy treasure and heart, 
That there are thy thoughts and thy love. 


When glittering Wealth to thy eyes, 
Spreads her store, and invites thee to gain, 
And secure with all speed the rich prize, 
Which she tells thee thou soon shalt obtain— 
Oh tell her thou’rt rich—that thy wealth 
Is thy treasure in heaven secure, 
That thou never can lose it by stealth, 
And that with it thou ne’er canst be poor. 


If Fame blow her trumpet, and call 
To thee to enlist in her train; 
And promises gifts unto all,— 
Believe not—her promise is vain. 
Oh tell her, she cannot allure, 
One whose treasure and heart are on high, 
To part with a bliss so secure, 
For anything under the sky. 


For“ The Friend.” 
The New City at Hadley Falls, Mass, 


The seed of a new manufacturing city, 
which promises to be a second Lowell in the 
rapidity of its increase, have lately been plant- 
ed, and have already germinated, at Hadley 
Falls en the Connecticut River, about midway 
between Springfield and Northampton. The 
following account is condensed from a more 
cumniel article in a late paper. 

At the point just designated, the Connecti- 
cut cuts a beautiful semicircle and falls, within 
a short distance, no less than fifiy-nine feet. 
The immense water-power afforded by this 
fall is more than thrice that at Lowell, on the 
Merrimack, and transcends any other available 
water-power in New England. It has been 
slightly improved for a number of years by a 
paper-mill or two on the right bank of the 
stream (South Hadley Falls Village,) and a 
small cotton mill on the opposite shore. 

The sagacity of several leading Boston ca- 


Company, and with a capital of four millions 
of dollars, practical operations were immedi- 
ately commenced. The first great work—the 
most startling in its nature, and the most diffi- 
cult of accomplishment—was the construction 
of a dam across the entire width of the Con- 
necticut river, which at this point, is over one 
thousand feet from shore to shore, with a rapid 
current and a heavy volume of water. The 
first effort—that of the summer of 1848—was 
unsuccessful. The structure was completed 
in the Eleventh month, and seemed massive 
and firm enough to stand the shock of the fa- 
ther of New England waters, for a century. 
But it failed, nature asserted her sway, and 
swept away, in five minutes, the labour of a 
summer. This was a sad reverse, but the 
minds that could conceive and soberly set about 
to execute a project so vast and laborious, 
were not of the stamp to be discouraged by 
éven so serious a failure. 

The plan of the structure, which is in its 
simple characteristic the same as that of many 
existing smaller dams in the country, was sug- 
gested and strongly recommended by the gene- 
ral superintending agent of the corporation— 
John Chase, of Chicopee, who has enjoyed a 
wide experience, and won a high reputation in 
conducting the operations of manufacturing 
and water-power companies. ‘The winter of 
1848-9 was improved by J. Chase and Phil- 
ander Anderson, an engineer of well-known 
ability, in improving and perfecting the plan ; 
and the many and formidable difficulties which 
had to be overcome, render it a proud monu- 
ment to the persevering labour and scientific 
skill which they bestowed upon it. ‘The plans 
being completed, the work was carried through 
and perfected in one short summer, an under- 
taking which seemed in the outset almost be- 
yond the power of man to accomplish in so 
short a time. 

Two coffer dams, one on each side of the 
river, and each extending 200 feet from the 
bank into the stream, were commenced in the 
Fourth month, and completed in the following 
month, The water was pumped out, and the 
timbers laid for the construction of the dam, 

As the summer advanced and the water be- 
came lower, the coffer dams were extended 
/200 feet farther on each side, crowding the 
| whole volume of water into a space of 217 feet 
in width, The structure was continued and 
completed through the extended coffer dams. 
Then there remained only the central portion 




























pitalists, whose enlightened enterprise had, in| of 217 feet to be finished. Here, to dispose of 
other parts of the commonwealth, reared out) the water, it became necessary to remove the 
of the still forest and the quiet bubbling water) coffer dams, previously constructed, and let 
fall, humming factories, and stirring, thriving |the water on the portions of the main dam 
villages, several years since, pointed this out| already completed. A strong coffer dam was 
to them, as the future seat of the greatest ma-| then thrown across the gap four feet higher: 
nufacturing city of the New World. than the first ones, raising the water and turn- 

Prominent among these men was the late ing it through openings in the main dam which 
Edmund Dwight, who lived only to see the had been left for the purpose, 16 feet in 
great undertaking fairly started on its giant) width, and extending the whole length of the 
pathway. In 1847, the plans of these gentle- | structure. ‘This feet being successfully accom- 
men were perfected, the right to the water- plished, and the water pumped out of the coffer 


power on both sides of the river secured, and dam, the last piece of the structure was pressed 
possession of some 1200 acres of land on the |forward rapidly to completion. The coffer 
left bank obtained. The same winter they} dam in the centre was then removed, and the 
obtained a charter of the Massachusetts legis-|dam stood complete, save the opening in the 


lature, under the name of the Hadley Falls | planking. Through this the water was run- 
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ning the whole breadth of the river, to a depth| were scarcely less majestic. Hills were re- | bea 
at that time of about two feet, having been | moved, valleys filled up, and the whole face of 
raised from its natural bed about six feet.|the earth changed from its broken, into an| 


Nothing remained now but to close this open- 
ing. This was done by building gates or doors | 
of the width of the opening (16 feet) and 18 | 
feet longeach. These gates were put together 
on the slope of the dam, above the opening, 
and hung each by 5 strong hinges. 

We should have explained that the face of 
the dam fronting down stream is vertical or 
nearly so, while that facing up the river is in- 
clined only 20 degrees from a horizontal posi- 
tion. The whole of this slope, excepting the 
opening left for the passage of the water, had 
been already covered with planking six inches 
thick. To the edge of this planking the gates 
just described were fastened. When finished 
these gates were raised by derricks, turned 
over, and lowered towards their place. 

Before the removal of the coffer dam, the 
opening was closed at the ends of the dam, 
and also at short places near the middle of the 
stream,—leaving to be closed by gates, 828 
feet, which took 46 gates, each 18 feet long. 
All things being made ready, at 22 minutes 
before 1 o’clock, on the 22d of Tenth month, 
1849, the engineer gave the signal, and every 
other gate dropped into its home. Immediately 
followed another signal, at which the remain- 
ing gates fell to their places,—and the dam 
was closed. The “mighty waters” rolled 
back in their stream, and bowed in submis- 
sion to the science, skill and labour of man. 

Thousands were upon the spot to wilness 
the closing scene of this great work, and the 
filling of the dam was watched with eager cu- 
riosity. It filled rapidly at first, but more 
slowly as the water approached the top, and 
at six minutes before 10 o’clock that night, or 
9 hours and 10 minutes from the closing of the 
gates, the sheet poured over the crest, amid the 
acclamations of the assembled multitude. The 
scene at this time, the darkness of the heavens 
lighted up by bonfires on either bank, and the 
rocky bed of the river below the dam, illumi- 
nated with the waving of many lanterns,—was 
surpassingly fine. ‘The water pours over the 
dam in a magnificently perfect sheet. The 
depth of water on the crest varies as the river 
is high or low. At one time since the comple- 
tion of the work, it was six feet deep. 

The height of the dam from the bed of the 
river varies, from 28 to 32 feet. ‘The amount 
of timber used in its construction is about three 
anda half millions of feet. The abutments 
are of heavy masonry, the amount in both be- 
ing nearly 13,000 perches, A rough calcula- 
tion of the amount of lateral pressure which 
the dam sustains, gives nearly twenty-nine 
million pounds, while the vertical pressure is 
about three times that amount. 

During most of the summer, from four to 
five hundred labourers of various kinds were 
employed upon this structure, 

The dam leaks but very little,—not a whit 
more than it is desirable for its preservation. 
The total cost of the structure is set down at 
$150,000, There is not a dam like it in the 
United States,—perhaps not in the world. 

While this great work was perfecting on the 
water, the operations of the Company on land, 
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even, finely sloping surface for half or three 
quarters of a mile, where it subsided into an 
open level. Then it was laid out in streets 
and squares, with appropriate regularity. ‘I'wo 
canals, 490 feet apart, half a mile long, (and 
capable of being extended several miles,) 140 
feet wide, and 15 to 20 feet deep, were then 
constructed, parallel with each other and at 
right angles to the river, The surface of the 
water in the first canal is 20 feet above the 
level of the water in the second one, the water 
in the second one being still more than this 
above the level of the river. An opportunity 
is thus afforded of using the water twice, when 
mills have multiplied and crowd the banks of 


each. ‘The canal walls are nine feet thick at 


the bottom, and are magnificent specimens of 
masonry. An immense machine shop, a 
blacksmith’s shop, a fine office building, a 


square of brick tenements, and four blocks of 


boarding-houses, have also been erected by the 


company. One large cotton mill, 268 feet by 
63, six stories high, capable of carrying 18,000 


spindles, and supporting alone a population of 


one thousand persons, is already completed, 
and will be set in operation in the spring. A 
second, precisely similar, is under way. 


In the execution of what has already been 
done, there have been excavated by the Com- 
pany 602,000 yards of earth and 40,000 yards 


of rock. The whole amount of masonry work 


is 70,500 perches. 

All these are the work of the Hadley Falls 
Company, but they do not purpose to go large- 
ly into the business of manufacturing. Their 
investments in land, the dam and improve- 
ments already absorb a large portion of their 
capital. Having furnished an almost inex- 
haustible water-power, and surrounded it with 


every facility and attraction, they now invite 


individual and aesociated capitalists, to come, 
purchase and improve it in any or all the ways 
'o which such power may be put. Such has 
already been the case to some extent, and as 
better times dawn upon the business of manu- 
facturing it cannot be doubted that the growth 
of this embryo city will be rapid almost beyond 
precedent. The extent of the resources which 
the place presents seems almost boundless, A 
rough and probably low estimate of the avail- 
able power makes it equal to carrying 1,200,- 
000 spindles and giving support to a popula- 
tion of one hundred thousand persons. 
Already, the village has a population of 
several thousand. - Individual enterprise has 
erected a large number of fine store blocks, 
and a very extensive hotel. ‘The number of 
traders in the place is not far from forty, and 
the signs of progress are visible on every hand. 
While the material wants of the population are 
thus liberally provided for, their moral and 
religious instruction is not left uncared for. 
The Company have erected a fine large school 
house in a beautiful location, and have set 
apart a number of lots for places of worship. 
On the high land at the upper extremity of the 
village, a great reservoir has been made which 
is to be filled with water from the river, and 
thence distributed throughout the place. A 


(beautiful supply of pure water is thus secured 
\for all purposes, Everything is conducted 
on the same generous scale, and many gene- 
rations yet to come may have abundant cause 
to bless the enlightened founders of this great 
work. 
ymin 
For “ The Friend.” 


Review of the Weather for Second Month, 1850, 


We have nothing very remarkable to record 
in the meteorology of the month, unless indeed, 
it be the unusual amount of mild and pleasant 
weather. It was ushered in with a clear, and 
in every respect, a spring-like day ; but made 
its exit in the midst of a regular, south-easterly 
storm of rain, 

The ground having been sufficiently warm. 
ed, during the latter part of the previous 
month, to start the growth of some of our har- 
diest plants,—we found, as early as the first, 
the garden violet, and the common chickweed, 
(Stellaria media,) in bloom, and a few days 
later, the swamp cabbage, (Symplocarpus fa- 
tidus,) not particularly admired for its fra- 
grance, but worthy to be, on account of the 
structure of its flower,—besides, it is said to 
possess some medicinal properties, 

On the evening and night of the 2nd, a 
heavy N. E. rain; towards morning, the wind 
veered to the N. W., and blew hard from that 
direction, during the 8rd and 4th, cooling the 
atmosphere down, from 51°, on the 2nd, to 6, 
on the morning of the 6th. On the 9th, it 
commenced raining about 9 a.m., and con- 
tinued, during the rest of the day, with a strong 
S. E. wind, rendering it extremely unpleasant 
for those who were under the necessity of be- 
ing out of doors. 14th.—Rained hard from 
7 a.M. till about 2 p. a., when the wind shift- 
ed from the East to S. W., the cloud became 
broken, and the rain ceased. During the 
night, about } of an inch of snow fell, which, 
however, soon vanished in the morning. With 
this exception, the ground was entirely naked 
throughout the month. 

On the evening of the 26th an aurora bore- 
alis, (Aurora Polaris, has been proposed, as a 
more appropriate name,) was visible, which, 
had it not been that the sky was lighted up by 
the full moon, would doubtless have been a 
splendid one. 

Innumerable jets, or columns of luminous 
matter, varying greatly, in extent, brightness 
and hue, were seen shooting up from a point, 
nearly in the direction of the north pole, some- 
times stretching nearly across the heavens, and 
expanding laterally, so as to cover the greater 
part of the sky, in the form of light clouds, 
apparently driven southward by a gentle breeze 
that was then blowing in that direction. A 
bright halo would form around the moon for 
a time, disappearing again shortly, as the va- 
poury looking substance would pass away,— 
thus successively appearing and disappearing, 
several times during the evening. Frequently 
these streams would not extend beyond the 
zenith, and sometimes, but a few degrees above 
the horizon. Many of them were tinged with 
different shades of red and yellow—principally 
the latter,—and in one or two instances, (about 
eleven o’clock,) distinctly coloured with green, 
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a little distance above the horizon; slight | higher than that for the same month last year. | such subjects | need not be explicit to you, 


variations however, in colour and form, were |The prevailing wind was N. W., it having 
not observable, on account of the light of the |blown from that quarter, during the greater 
moon, At what time it passed away, or what | part of 17 days. 21 days either entirely or 
phenomena it presented after the eleventh |partly clear. Rain or snow fell on 10 days. 
hour, we are unable to say, our observations |The amount of rain for the month was 3.86 


who so fully concur in them, and are one with 
me. O, may nothing, in low and trying sea- 
sons, be permitted to intervene and trouble us 
unprofitably, either as to our individual lot 


having ceased about that time. 

The range of the thermometer for the Sec- 
ond month, was from 6 on the 6th, to 58 on 
the 26th, or 52°. The mean temperature 


from sunrise to 2 P. m., was 353°, being 7} | West-town B. S., Third mo. Ist, 1850. 




















and state, or as to our precious fellowship 

inches,—about 4 of an inch of snow. Injand unity in that which is unchangeable, 

Second month, 1849, 2.63 inches of rain, and/or as to the state of the church or the world! 

13} inches of snow fell. But may we continue in faith and patience to 
H. the end!” 

cetboatiiiaiinanh 


True Humility.—In a letter written to 


renrena-|£ 3 Mary Pennyman in consequence of some of: 
TURE. = 2 fence which she took at one of his treatises, 
eae Tl William Penn says, “In thy advice t 
. ae .i°§ ys, y o me, 
| | s ale @ | Direction and | Circumstances of the weather for Sec. that | should have a care of the knowledge 
5 | eX \Seg | force of wind. ond month, 1850, that puffs up, | wish | may follow it to the 
SI ¢/ ig 2 ae end. Yet this I will say, that the knowledge 
ee gloss of God, from the living Witness from thirteen 
Ss 8Stiges years of age, hath been dear to me; from six- 
dl od lll aa teen | have bee ff for it. At th 
ecineiaaivetibiiemseania dethiniatstilithaabin € ave n a sufferer for it. t the 
13047 384) 30.11 N. W. 1) Clear and pleasant. University, by that inward work alone, | with- 
23651| 434) 29.94 N. E. 1| Cloudy—rain 7 P. m. he , Dicenes 
34233 40 | 29.50 N.W. a A ieidene enh a.m. oe many. I never addicted myself to school 
41332 224 30.10 N.W. 3, Partly clear. earning to understand religion by, but always, 
5 723 15 | 30.37 N. W. 1| Clear. even to their faces, rejected and disputed 
6 627 164 30.57 N. W. 1} Do. cloudy p.m. against it. I never had any other religion 
72540 324| 30.29 SS W. 1| A few spits of snow. “ ; lsosh 
$3247) 394) 90.09 S. W. 3| A little rain—cloudy. what I — oe a little profession 
93851) 444 29.65 SS E. 4| Cloudy—rain. that came with education ; I had no relations 
103842 40 | 29.41 NW toW. 3) Fair—shower 9 r. m. that inclined to so solitary and spiritual a way ; 
11 30 38 = =e = — 4 ae - M. I was asa child alone, yet by the heavenly 
122739 33 | 30.0 | We 2) Some clouds—clear. i , “ri > j 
132643 344 30.05 N.toS.E. 1) Clear, abe rt saineeiinen’ a cern yen 
143446 40 | 29.32 .E to S, W. 3| Rain—1} inches—frir. and more immediate inspirations, was | con- 
153437 354) 29.15 S W. to N W. 3) Snow last night—blustry. firmed and abundantly comforted. I was a 
161930, 244 29.87 aes Fi = secret mourner by the waters of Babylon, and 
172043 314) 29.91 S. W. 0. underwent heavy stripes fi ti 
1829.47, 38 | 29.61 S. W. 1) _ Do. hazy. (afterwards b Gut i send onthe ‘the. 
193440. 37 | 29.46 N. W. 4) Some clouds. y er eet na 
202246 34 | 29.89 N. W. 1) Clear—cloudy. quently, only for my inward persuasion’s 
214554 494 29.66 S. W. toN. W.4) Fair—blustry. sake, which was too strong for all opposition 
223238 35 | 30.04 N.W. 2, Cloudy— lear. or allurements in the end. And though I was 
231440 27 | 30.20 S. W. 1) Clear. awhile in the midst of the world’s glories, both 
2420145, 324 29.92 S. E. 2} Do. cloudy—rain 8 p.m. <= this‘end-eth . aeaiel 7 
95 4050 45°, 29.45 W NW. 3| Cloudy—clear in evening. in this and other countries, yet it was rather 
26,3458 46 29.64 N. W. u i Ga eurets. to know, that I might the better condemn them 
27\3356 444 29.85 N. W. | Clear. with, a vanity of vanities—all is vanity and 
28/3144 374 29.91 S. E. 2| Do. rain p.m. pexation of spirit, than to sit down and to be 
married with them. At last my soul meeting 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


Additional Letters and Papers of John Barelay. | 
No. 4. 

Croydon, Tenth month, 1834. 

I am ready to believe you would not attri- | 
bute my silence to neglect or want of feeling, | 
were | longer to forbear by pen and ink com- | 
municating. I trust we are too much like 
epistles written in one another’s hearts, that | 
this should have place. Be assured, however, | 
that it is very pleasant to me to salute you | 
from my home. I visited dear W. Byrd, and 
found him comfortable in mind. He had late- | 
ly been taken into the garden, and was placed | 
by the grave of his wife for a short time. 
thought him more bright, and clear, and col- 
lected in his faculties and memory, than when | 
his wife was living. 
The retrospect of my journey leaves me no- | 
thing but peace, hitherto; and my only disqui- 


| away first,” that the “* man of sin may be re-| Pharisee, | am holier than thou, 





etude is lest I should not duly estimate this, 
blessing, with those also that have attended me | 
throughout. I think nothing has failed, of! 
what it seemed given me to expect beforehand, | 





would be allotted and meted out. It has been 


with Truth, that is, the knowledge of that in- 
an instructive, humbling time with me; and in| ward, tender principle, that ever inclined me 


this | do rejoice greatly ; for there is no state | to righteousness, mercy and peace, to be the 
I so desire to be preserved in, as that of pure| Truth in the inward parts, that | was to have 
dependence, fear, and tenderness of spirit. || my regard to, I embraced it with gladness of 
gave in my report to our Monthly Meeting, | heart, though it was as sharp to me as a well 
and endeavoured to stir up the poor flagging | pointed dart, because of iniquity. So that the 


,|mind to faith, zeal and love. But oh! how| knowledge that puffs up, 1 have never been 


flat are things now-a-days ; and what shall we| much exercised in. It is not confuting priests, 
come to, unless there is a revival? And how| maintaining truth, sound doctrines, that puffs 
can this be, (one is ready to say,) without a| up; no, | can live in love with my brethren, 
shaking? Sometimes under a sense of these and think them as the apostle saith, better than 
things, one is ready to say, “ my soul is sick | myself. But, Mary, exalted apprehensions of 
with sighing,” and “oh! that | had in the | greater light than others, larger discoveries 
wilderness a lodging place,” &c. And yet,at| than others, more self-denial than others, 
other times, when favoured to rise above a| watching for others’ infirmities, and judging 


I | selfish interest and anxiety, one cannot but see common decency and conveniency, as thou 


it is very need{ul there should be “a falling) must know that thou hast done; this is the 
Here is the 
vealed,” and more and more discovered, and | conceited, puffed-up state, of which, O that you 
that Zion may be more and more redeemed both, and |, and all, may have a care of, espe- 
through judgment, and saved as by fite,| cially of the feigned humility. For under that 
There must be the “ overflowing scourge” to | seeming nothingness, lurks the greatest ezalt- 
pass through, when “the refuge of lies” is to | ation ; and such by crying down all heighth, 
be swept away, and the sure Foundation esta-| raise themselves up higher than ever, as if 
blished and manifested, and when the Lord is | others were only fit to be pitied, themsclves 
about “ his work, his strange work.” But on! justified and commended.” — W. P. 





— 
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“ How many profess God and Christ, accord- | Joseph, neither consider of your latter end. 
ing to the historical knowledge of both, but| What pride, lust and excess lie at your doors! 
never come to the mystical and experimental! What spoil and waste do you make in the 
knowledge of them. No, it is utterly impos-| world! You live as if you should never die, 
sible, that any thing should bring to the inter-| caring only what you should eat, what you 
nal knowledge, and experience of the work | should drink, and what you should put on; how 
and will of God, but the light and spirit only, | you should trim, perfume and beautify your poor 
by an inward revelation and operation. And | mortal selves—and at which plays and sports 
such as entitle themselves to Christianity,| you should divert and spend away that trou- 
whilst strangers to the terrors of the Lord for | blesome and melancholy thing called time, (as 
sin, and to a purgation from it, by the fiery | you esteem it,) instead of redeeming the time, 
trials of his inward judgments, as well as out-| because the days are evil, and preparing for 
ward tribulations, who is as refiner’s fire, and| the eternal judgment. Is this the way to glo- 
as everlasting burning to all the workers of|ry? Did Jesus give you this example? Oh, 
iniquity, they are of the synagogue of Satan, | he is crucified by these things. This is far 
and subjects of the god of this world, whose| from the true nobility and Christian honour 
throne is in the hearts of the children of diso-| that cometh from above.”—W. Penn. 
bedience unto the heavenly light within. And 
therefore in the name and authority of the Lord} Ina single century, two thousand millions 
God of heaven and earth, 1 testify, that the} of human beings appear on the face of the 
way for every man and woman to come to/earth, act their busy parts, and sink into its 
God, to whom darkness can have no access, | bosom. 
for to it he is inaccessible, is to bring his or 
her deeds to the light in him or herself, and see| The lady of a Yorkshire baronet solicited 
if they be wrought in God, or by him. If they|her lord for a dairy farm, with which to em- 
be, the fire cannot consume the pure gold; if| ploy her leisure hours. Her wish was grant- 
they be not, judgment with the light will pass|ed ; and, being an intelligent and industrious 
on God's behalf upon the creature, from whence | farmer, her ladyship realized handsome profits 
there is no appeal, without due repentance and | by her eggs, her butter, and her poultry. “| 
turning to the light, in it to walk in thoughi,| am sure, Sir ,» said she to her indulgent 
word and deed, im which the nations of them | spouse, “ | don’t know why tenants grumble 
that are saved, must walk and live forever.”—j|as they do, | find farming very profitable.” 
Penn. ‘** Yes, my dear,” he replied, ** but you pay me 
no rent.” ‘ Ah!” rejoined Lady , alter 

A Good Hint.—“ An old animal of the|a pause, “I'd forgotten the rent.”— Yorkshire 
woods, who had spent nearly all her life in| Paper. 
going about eating up all the sheep and other 
animals she could find, at last grew so lame Grape Vines.—We have an arbor about 
she could no longer walk out, She was sitting | fifty feet long, on which is trained twelve Isa- 
one day at the door of her den, when she} bella grape vines. In the fall of 1848 we dug 
espied another resident of the forest. ‘ Good/a trench along the inside of the arbor, the vines 
morning,’ said she ; ‘ what is the reason that | having originally been planted on the outside, 
you and the other animals never call to see} and in this trench, three feet below the sur- 
me? I lead a sad, lonely life here in the} face, placed catile feet procured from a slaugh- 
cave all day by myself” ‘I ama plain spo-|ter house in the neighbourhood, covered each 
ken person,’ said the other, ‘and do not know| foot with one pint of unleached wood ashes, 
that you will like what I say ; but you have| and one quart of charcoal dust. This season 
spent nearly all your life in growling at peo-| the grapes are more plenty than we have ever 
ple, and eating them up when you could reach} seen them on any vine, and the flavour is very 
them, and now they do not care to come near | superior to any of the sort we have ever 
you.’ If people would be loved and be visited | seen.— Working Farmer. 
when they grow old, they must be kind and 
gentle to others when they are young, and 
when they are well.” 

—S— 























“ Such as can be baptized with that baptism, 
and drink of that cup, which Jesus was bap- 
tized with, and drank deeply of, such, and such 
alone, shall sit at his right hand in the high 
and heavenly place, which is a hard saying to 
all the notional and carnal professors of the 
world ; but the children of light receive it with 
thanksgiving, and sanctify God in their hearts.” 


“ Many religious communities, as well as 
their individual members, have not yet seen 
the fullness of the Gospel dispensation ; and if 
these live up to what is made manifest, in and 
by the light afforded, I never could doubt either 
their useiulnéss, or their acceptance with Him 
who opens the mysteries of the heavenly king- 
dom to His little ones, as they are able to bear 
them.”—From Sarah Grubb’s Letters, 1835. 





Corr For Puratsis.—At the sitting of 
the French Academy recently,—Lacouppey’s 
note on the curability of phthisis was received 
with favour, He states that as yet, theraupeu- 
tics do not teach how to arrest the progress of 





“ Woe to you nobles of the earth, that spend | pulmonary tubercalisation ; he thinks that he 
your estates in pleasures, and your days in| has supplied the desideratum. He has admi- 
vanity—that, like those of old, drink wine in| nistered in a multitude of cases, the pharma- 
bowls, and stretch yourselves upon couches of| ceutical preparation, pommade mercurielie 
ivory—that invent musical instruments for} (mercurial ointment) in pills, a dose from five 
your mirth, but remember not the afflictions of! to forty centigrammes daily, half in the morn- 





ing, half in the evening. Under this treatment 
the morbid phenomena soon lessened, and then 
ceased altogether ; and this in the same inva- 


riable order: in a few months the cure is com- 
pleted, 
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“ The Cretins of the Alps,” next week. 





We are encouraged to hope from the follow- 
img, that there is some ground for expectation, 
that reformatory measures are about to take 
place in a quarter where, in truth, they are 
greatly needed. We give the substance of a 
paragraph in the Pennsylvania Inquirer of the 
Gth instant : 

Tue Firemen.—A Good Work.—Seve- 
ral meetings have been held at the Chinese 
Museum, in vindication of the firemen of Phil- 
adelphia, and for the purpose of uniting them 
in some general bond of co-operation for their 
mutual vindication and improvement. We 
undersiand other meetings are to be held of a 
similar character. No one can question the 
sound policy of enlisting the better feelings of 
our firemen in a general effort to throw off the 
odium which has been created by the miscon- 
duct of a comparatively small portion of their 
number. Collectively, they are a body, whose 
invaluable services cannot be too highly esti- 
mated, 





A stated annual meeting of The Contributors 
to the Asylum for the Relief of Persons De- 
prived of the Use of their Reason, wil! be held 
at the committee-room, Mulberry street meet- 
ing-house, on Fourth-day afiernoon, Third 
month 13th, at 3 o’clock. 

Samvet Mason, Clerk. 





Tract Association of Friends. 

The Annual Meeting of the Tract Associa- 
tion of Friends, will be held on Fourth-day 
evening, 13th inst., at half past seven o’clock, 
in the commiltee-room, Mulberry street meet- 
ing-house, Friends interested in the object of 
the Association, are invited to attend, 

Natuan Kure, Clerk. 

Third month, 1850, 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 


The Summer Session of West-town Board- 
ing-School, will commence on Sixth-day, the 
26th of Fourth month next. To avoid disap- 
pointment in case the school should be filled, 
parents and others intending to send children 
will please make early application to Joseph 
Snowdon, Superintendent at the School, or 
Joseph Scattergood, Treasurer, No, 84 Mul- 
berry street, Philadelphia. 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Mulberry 
street, Philadelphia, on Fifth-day, Second month 28th, 
Josern Krre and Rerecca, daughter of the late Hiram 
Walton, all of Philadelphia. 


~_nemen 
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